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The  Black  Crook  is  well  documented.  It 
was  one  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  American  stage,  and  while 
not  the  first  spectacle  of  its  kind,  it  is  the 
prototype  of  a genre  of  theatrical  extrava- 
ganza which  continued  in  popularity  for  over 
forty  years  and  created  the  basis  for  the 
American  Music  Hall,  Variety  Theatre,  Mu- 
sical Comedy,  Burlesque,  and  Vaudeville. 
The  occasion  of  this  issue  of  Dance  Index 
is  to  bring  together  a number  of  pictures  and 
contemporary  reviews  of  this  piece  and  one 
of  its  immediate  successors,  The  White  Fawn. 

The  Black  Crook  was  first  produced  at 
Niblo’s  Garden  in  New  York  on  September 
1 2,  1866  , and  ran  continuously  for  16  months. 
Two  years  later  it  was  revived.  New  York 
save  productions  in  1869,  1871,  1873,  1879, 
1881,  1884,  1889  and  1903 — and  on  the  road 


it  ran  almost  continually  until  1909,  more 
than  40  years  after  its  opening. 

New  features  and  novelties  were  added  in 
the  new  versions  (one  contained  the  first 
roller-skating  ever  performed  on  an  Amer- 
ican stage)  but  the  ballet  was  the  feature  of 
every  production.  Hardly  a single  great 
American  dancer  of  the  period  failed  to  ap- 
pear in  The  Black  Crook  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. “Legs,”  said  one  of  the  backers,  “are 
a permanently  salable  commodity,”  but  it 
seems  from  the  reviews  that  the  public  was 
sincerely  interested  in  the  dance. 

George  Freedley,  who  knows  well  both 
the  contemporary  and  historical  aspects  of 
the  theatre,  is  curator  of  the  Theatre  Col- 
lection of  The  New  York  Public  Library, 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph, and  author,  with  John  A.  Reeves,  of 
A History  of  the  Theatre. 
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THE  BLACK  CROOK 

and 

THE  WHITE  FAWM 

by 

George  Freedley 


New  York  was  a large  and  sprawling 
metropolis  in  the  year  of  1866.  A severe 
civil  war  had  been  fought,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  had  been  lost  through 
death,  dislocation  or  economic  waste.  A 
whole  section  of  the  country  had  been  bled 
white,  but  New  York  was  filled  with  the  rich 
and  poor  to  whom  the  war  had  meant  too 
little.  Money  was  flowing  freely — the  debacle 
was  yet  ahead.  It  is  at  times  such  as  these 
that  the  full  outpouring  of  the  musical-danc- 
ing branch  of  the  theatre  comes  to  its  highest 
point  in  terms  of  lavishness  and  splendor. 
The  public  is  delighted  to  pay  the  high  prices 
such  vast  assemblages  of  talent,  tons  of  gor- 
geous scenery,  cart  loads  of  sequined  cos- 
tumes, dozens  of  divas  and  hundreds  of 
coryphees  require. 

The  most  elaborate  of  all  nineteenth  cen- 
tury musicals  in  America,  and  certainly  the 
most  enduring  from  the  point  of  run  (thirty 
years  in  various  forms  with  added  “embellish- 
ments” which  that  age  required)  is  The 
Black  Crook.  Thanks  to  the  enormous  pub- 
licity it  received  eighty  years  ago  and  the 
handsome  Hoboken  revival  fifteen  years  ago, 
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this  is  one  musical  of  which  even  untutored 
audiences  have  heard. 

Its  history  was  a curious  one  and  it  owed 
its  enormous  success  largely  to  accident  and 
coincident.  Jarrett  and  Palmer,  well  known 
theatrical  managers,  had  imported  from  Eu- 
rope a great  deal  of  scenery  which  would 
perform  tricks  to  dazzle  the  audience  as  well 
as  a certain  number  of  well  known  artistes 
for  a production  of  La  Biche  au  Bois.  The 
contracts  had  been  signed  and  the  scenery 
commissioned  during  the  season  of  1865-66 
with  the  intention  of  launching  it  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  Fourteenth  Street  East, 
then  the  center  of  the  Rialto.  On  the  night 
of  May  21st,  however,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  performance  of  the  opera  La  Juive,  a 
fire  broke  out  which  very  nearly  trapped  some 
of  the  theatre’s  employees  who  were  still  in 
the  building.  By  one-thirty  a.m.  the  entire 
interior  of  this  handsome  and  popular  opera 
house  was  destroyed.  It  was  too  late  for  Jar- 
rett and  Palmer  to  cancel  their  production 
but  they  had  no  playhouse  in  which  to  house 
it  and  it  would  take  months  to  reconstruct 
their  burnt-out  theatre.  It  was  then  that  the 


idea  of  selling  the  scenery  and  the  contracts 
of  the  dancers  to  William  Wheatley,  pro- 
prietor of  the  famous  Niblo’s  Garden  oc- 
curred to  them. 

Wheatley  had  in  his  possession  a complete- 
ly ridiculous  melodrama  by  Charles  M.  Bar- 
ras,  known  as  The  Black  Crook.  “Surely,” 
he  thought,  “if  I use  this  as  a framework  for 
the  ballet-pantomime  for  which  I have  the 
scenery,  I’ll  have  a piece  that  will  certainly 
arouse  curiosity.”  So  he  set  to  work  to  re- 
model the  backstage  space  at  Niblo’s.  This 
was  a tremendous  task  which  was  extremely 
expensive.  The  New  York  Times  for  Sep- 
tember 3,  1866,  stated: 

“NIBLO’S  GARDEN — MR.  WHEATLEY 
announces  that  he  has  deferred  the  reopen- 
ing of  his  theatre  until  the  10th  inst.  The 
wonderful  changes  behind  the  footlights  ren- 
der this  a necessity.  Such  a stage  as  he  has 
built  was  never  seen  before  in  this  country. 
Every  board  slides  on  grooves  and  can  be 
taken  up,  pushed  down  or  slid  out  at  will. 
The  entire  stage  may  be  taken  away;  traps 
can  be  introduced  at  any  part  at  any  time, 
and  the  great  depth  of  the  cellar  below  ren- 
ders the  sinking  of  entire  scenes  a matter  of 
simple  machinery.  Very  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  new  piece  by  BARRAS,  which 
Mr.  WHEATLEY  will  produce  next  Mon- 
day, but  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
positiveness  has  been  the  erroneousness  of 
their  statements.  The  ‘Black  Crook’  is  not  a 
piece  whose  success  in  Paris  has  been  the 
talk  of  the  salons,  nor  is  it  a piece  whose 
previous  production  anywhere  justified  Mr. 
WHEATLEY  in  anticipating  a long  run  and 
great  profit  here.  It  is  simply  an  entirely  new 
and  original  play  written  by  Mr.  BARRAS, 
of  whom  Mr.  WHEATLEY  has  purchased 
the  right  to  produce  it.  In  it  he  will  intro- 
duce certain  startling  transformations  and 
elegant  scenes  with  brilliant  effects,  pur- 
chased by  the  Messrs.  JARRETT  AND 
PALMER  across  the  water;  also  the  ballet 
troupe  whose  premiere  danseuse  is  bewitch- 
ingly  beautiful  and  exceedingly  graceful.  In 
consequence  of  the  immensity  of  labor  re- 
quired for  the  perfection  of  the  transforma- 
tion and  the  incantation  scenes,  the  opening 
night  has  been  adjourned  from  this  until 


next  Monday  evening.  The  final  scene  in  the 
third  act,  representing  a coral  grotto,  intro- 
duces a new  feature  in  scenic  painting,  the 
designs  being  raised  and  embossed  on  the 
canvas.  This  scene  introduces  the  Costa  bal- 
let troupe.  C.  H.  MORTON,  E.  B. 
LIOLMEs,  G.  C.  BONIFACE,  ROSE  MOR- 
TON (a  London  importation) , Mr.  BLAIS- 
DELL,  MARY  WELLS,  G.  ATKINS  (from 
London),  and  ANNIE  KEMP  (late  of  Lon- 
don) are  in  the  cast  of  the  new  piece.  To 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  what  it  will 
cost  to  bring  out  this  piece  we  will  enume- 
rate a few  items:  Digging  cellar  and  altera- 
tion in  stage,  $5,000;  labor  of  fifty  men 
$6,400 ; machinery,  properties,  scenery,  dres- 
ses &c.,  purchased  in  London,  $3,000;  trans- 
portation, amounting  to  110  tons,  $500; 
properties,  wardrobes  &c.  purchased  here, 
$1,000  ; scenery  and  salaries  of  artists,  $3,000. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  advance  money  to 
artists  brought  from  Europe,  transportation 
and  salaries  since  they  landed  here,  amount- 
ing to  over  $7,000  making  a total  outlay  of 
over  $25,000  before  the  piece  is  performed. 
The  confidence  evinced  by  Mr.  WHEATLEY 
in  this  attraction  would  seem  to  guarantee 
to  the  public  an  entertainment  as  absolute  as 
it  certainly  will  be  novel.” 


Was  it  any  wonder  that  New  York  was 
excited.  It  was  rumored  that  the  chorus  girls 
and  dancers  were  to  be  nearly  nude.  Such 
ladies  as  were  willing  to  risk  something  of 
their  reputation  to  view  this  edifying  spec- 
tacle wore  long  veils  to  conceal  their  identity. 
That  the  naked  faces  of  their  escorts  gave 
some  clue  as  to  who  they  were  doesn’t  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  them  when  they  assem- 
bled on  the  hot  night  of  September  12th  at 
Niblo’s. 

The  bill  announcing  the  opening  had  this 
to  say  about  the  ballet: 


THE  BLACK  CROOK 


the  sole  right  of  which  production  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  for  New  York 
and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Wheatley  is  likewise 
happy  in  having  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Messrs.  Jarrctt  & Palmer  for  the  intro- 
duction of  their 

GREAT  PARISIENNE  BALLET  TROUPE 
under  the  direction  of  the  famed  Maitre  de 
Ballet,  Signor  David  Costa  (from  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris). 

PREMIER  DANSEURS  ASSOLUTE 
Mlle.  Marie  Bonfanti,  from  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
London. 

Mlle.  Rita  Sangalli,  from  the  Grand  Op- 
era, Berlin,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. 

Their  first  appearance  in  America 
FIRST  PREMIER  AND  SOLOIST 
Mlle.  Betty  Regal,  from  the  Grand  Opera, 
Paris. 


Her  first  appearance  in  America. 


SECOND  PREMIERS  AND  SOLOISTS 


Mile.  Louise  Mazzeri, 
” Giuseppi, 

” Lusardi, 

” Marie  Duclos, 


Mile.  Giovanna  Mazzeri, 
” Amele  Zuccoli, 

” Eugenie  Zuccoli, 

” Helene  Duclos, 


from  Berlin,  Milan,  Paris,  and  London. 


CORYPHEES 


E.  Regal, 

Mlle.  Gabrielle, 

Amande, 

” Irban, 

Nathalie, 

” Marie, 

Doche, 

” Helene, 

Lacroix, 

” Delval, 

Portois, 

” Bertha, 

Chereri, 

” L.  Portois, 

Artois, 

” Centbertrand 

Elise, 

” H.  Delval, 

Duval, 

” Paulina, 

from  Paris,  London  and  Bclin. 

Their  first  appearances  in  America 

and 

FIFTY  AUXILIARY  LADIES 
selected  from  the  principal  theatres  of  Lon- 
don, and  America. 

What  makes  The  Black  Crook  of  interest 
to  us,  of  course,  is  this  celebrated  ballet  un- 
der the  direction  of  David  Costa. 


The  description  of  the  opening  night  which 
appeared  in  the  celebrated  Tribune  of  New 
York  has  frequently  been  quoted  and  must 
be  familiar  to  some  through  Odell’s  great 
Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  collection  of  contemporary 
accounts,  it  will  bear  repeating  once  more: 


Monday,  September  17,  1866:  “THE 

BLACK  CROOK  AT  NIBLO’S  GARDEN. 
Niblo’s  Garden  opened  in  a literal  blaze  of 
glory  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  audience 
assembled  on  that  occasion  was  so  large  that 
it  filled  the  house  in  every  part,  overflowed 
into  the  lobbies  and  in  the  shape  of  frequent 
and  large  detachments,  extended  to  the 
street  and  pervaded  the  neighborhood.  Great 
enthusiasm  prevailed  before  the  curtain  and 
great  excitement  behind  it.  A livelier  scene 
than  was  thus  presented  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  ‘The  Black  Crook’  was  played  by 
easy  stages  from  7%  o’clock  until  1 /$.  Most 
of  the  auditors  remained  until  the  gorgeous 
end.  Hopes  were  entertained  at  one  time  that 
the  performance  would  last  until  the  merry 
breakfast  bell  should  “Wake  the  snorting 
(sic)  citizens.”  But  these  proved  fallacious. 
By  dint  of  great  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wheatley  and  the  mechanics,  ‘The  Black 
Crook’  was  at  length  played  through;  and 
a patient  multitude,  dazed  and  delighted, 
went  to  brief  dreams  of  fairy-land.  It  takes 
time  to  digest  so  much  radiance,  and  we 
have  not,  therefore,  been  in  haste  to  describe 
this  extraordinary  drama.  Having  swallowed 
the  rainbows,  however,  it  is  now  our  very 
pleasant  duty  to  say  that  they  are  very  good 
to  take.  The  scenery  is  magnificent;  the  bal- 
let is  beautiful:  the  drama  is — rubbish.  There 
is  always  a bitter  drop  in  the  sweetest  cup, 
a fly  in  the  richest  ointment.  Mr.  Barras’ 
drama  is  the  bitter  drop  and  the  superfluous 
fly  in  this  instance.  Several  very  fine  names 
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are  applied  to  ‘The  Black  Crook’  in  the  bill 
of  the  play.  It  is  called  ‘grand’,  ‘romantic’, 
‘magical’,  ‘spectacular’  and  ‘original’.  To 
approach  such  a production  in  any  other 
than  a spirit  of  reverential  awe,  is,  perhaps, 
to  fail  in  proper  respect  for  genius.  Mr.  Bar- 
ras  is  understood  to  have  devoted  several  of 
the  ripest  years  of  his  scholastic  life  to  this 
stupendous  drama.  Awe  is  a spirit  that  can- 
not be  summoned  as  easily  as  Zamiel.  Be- 
sides, we  have  read  Lord  Byron’s  ‘Manfred’ 
and  Goethe’s  ‘Faust’,  and  Hoffman's  stories, 
and  even  Mr.  Reynold’s  ‘Romance  of  Secret 
Tribunals’.  Then,  too,  we  have  seen  so  many 
spectacles,  in  which  the  fairies  war  on  the 
demons,  and  conquer  for  love’s  sake  and  in 
the  holy  name  of  virtue!  Mr.  Barras,  an  old 


reader  and  an  old  actor,  has  picked  up  a 
great  many  literary  and  theatrical  properties, 
in  his  time,  and  they  have  been  more  or  less 
useful]  to  him,  we  dare  say;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  fields  of  literature  are 
open  to  all  gleaners,  and  hence  that  plentv 
of  people  will  infallibly  recognize  Mr.  Bar- 
ras’ properties.  To  call  ‘The  Black  Crook’ 
‘original’  is  merely  to  trifle  with  intelligence. 
Herein,  for  example,  we  encounter  our  ven- 
erable and  decrepit  friend,  the  Alchvmist, 
who  wants  to  live  forever,  and  is  perfectly 
willing  to  give  not  only  his  own  soul  to  the 
Devil,  but  also  every  other  soul  he  can  pos- 
sibly send  to  Avenus.  Here,  too,  is  the  hum- 
ble youth,  torn  from  his  peasant  maid  and 
shut  up  in  the  ‘lowest  Cell’,  ha!  ha!  by  the 
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Baron,  cruel  and  bold.  And  then  the  Fiend’s 
minister  The  Alchymist,  surnamed  'The 
Black  Crook’,  is  on  hand  to  release  him  and 
send  him  on  the  road  to  avarice,  vengeance, 
and  perdition.  Here  are  the  old  manorial  or 
baronial  servitors,  the  red-nosed  steward 
and  the  high-capped  dame;  and  along  with 
them  comes  the  arch  and  piquant  little  vil- 
lage maid,  who  sings  a song,  and  smiles,  and 
shows  her  pretty  ankles  to  the  sheepish 
swains.  There  are  the  fairies,  too,  and  de- 
mons; and  in  the  upshot,  of  course,  the  for- 
mer conquers  the  latter,  and  the  parted  lov- 
ers are  joined  in  happiness,  and  the  Baron 
bold  is  run  through  his  bold  bosy,  and  the 
Fiend  is  cheated  of  his  prey,  and  the  Black 
Crook  is  removed  through  a dreadful  hole 
in  the  earth,  to  a region  of  great  heat  and 
many  dragons.  And  that  Mr.  Barras  calls  an 
original  drama!  For  the  construction  of  it, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  literary  materials, 
stage  business,  etc.,  appear  to  have  been  put 
into  an  intellectual  bag  and  vigorously  shaken 
up  together.  And  there  we  leave  the  high 
dramatic  theme.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  pre- 
tense of  a drama  in  this  instance;  or,  if  there 
was,  almost  any  old  spectacle  would  have 
been  preferable  to  ‘The  Black  Crook’.  All 
that  was  needed  was  a medium  for  the  pres- 
entation of  several  gorgeous  scenes,  and  a 
large  number  of  female  legs;  and  it  was  only 
necessary  that  the  medium  should  not  be 
tedious.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  entertainment  that  is  now  nightly  of- 
fered at  Niblo’s  Garden,  and,  we  presume, 
will  be  nightly  offered  there  for  many  weeks 
to  come.  Some  of  the  most  perfect  and  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  scenery  that  have  ever  been 
exhibited  upon  the  stage  are  employed  in  the 
exhibition  of  this  piece.  The  best  one,  we 
think,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  that 
which  closes  the  second  act.  A vast  grotto 
is  herein  presented,  extending  into  an  al- 
most immeasureless  perspective.  Stalactites 
descend  from  the  arched  roof.  A tranquil 
and  lovely  lake  reflects  the  golden  glories 
that  span  it  like  a vast  sky.  In  every  direc- 
tion one  sees  the  bright  sheen  or  the  dull 
richness  of  massy  gold.  Beautiful  fairies,  too, 
are  herein  assembled — the  sprites  of  the  bal- 
let, who  make  the  scene  luxuriant  with  their 


beauty.  There  is  not  so  much  stormy  power 
in  this  scene  as  there  is  in  Mr.  R.  Smith’s 
Der  Freischutz  combination  of  horrors,  which 
closes  the  first  act;  but  it  is  a successful  work 
in  a higher  region  of  art.  Both  these  scenes 
will  bear  study.  They  are  not  common  efforts. 
They  evince  rare  poetic  sensibility  and  even 
imagination.  Everybody  ought  to  see  them. 
The  last  scene  in  the  play,  however,  will 
dazzle  and  impress  to  an  even  greater  degree, 
by  its  lavish  richness  and  barbaric  splendor. 
All  that  gold,  silver,  and  gems  and  lights  and 
women’s  beauty  can  contribute  to  fascinate 
the  eye  and  charm  the  senses  is  gathered  up 
in  this  gorgeous  spectacle.  Its  luster  grows  as 
we  gaze,  and  deepens  and  widens,  till  the 
effect  is  almost  painful.  One  by  one,  curtans 
of  mist  ascend  and  drift  away.  Silver  couches, 
on  which  the  fairies  loll  in  negligent  grace, 
ascend  and  descend  amid  a silver  whirl.  From 
the  clouds  droop  gilded  chariots  and  the 
white  forms  of  angels.  It  is  a very  beautiful 
pageant.  The  brothers  Drew  of  London  de- 
vised this  scene  and  they  certainly  merit 
great  praise.  Among  the  lesser  scenes,  two  bits 
of  painting  are  especially  remarkable;  one 
is  ‘A  Wild  Pass  in  the  Hartz  Mountains’, 
painted  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Strong;  the  other  is 
Mr.  Hayes’s  ‘Valley  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hartz 
Mountain’.  But  all  the  scenes  are  excellent; 
and  though  we  cannot  say  that  anything  has 
been  done  for  the  dramatic  art,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  ‘The  Black  Crook’,  we  heartily 
testify  that  Scenic  Art  has  never,  within  our 
knowledge,  been  so  amply  and  splendidly 
exemplified.  In  respect  to  the  Ballet,  it  is 
the  most  complete  troupe  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  seen  in  this  country.  To  discrimi- 
nate between  the  dancers  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult as  to  distinguish  one  rose  from  another 
amid  a wilderness  of  roses.  But  if  either  be 
more  fascinating  than  another,  it  is  Mile.  Rigl. 
The  greater  share  of  applause  on  Wednesday, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mile  Sangalli.  Marie  Bonfan- 
ti,  too  was  welcomed  with  cordial  enthusiasm. 
We  have  not  space  to  decant  upon  the 
beauties  that  were  so  liberally  revealed  on 
the  occasion — nor  is  there  need.  The  town 
will  take  care  to  see  for  itself  what  treasures 
of  grace  Messrs.  Jarrett  & Palmer  have  lured 
from  the  opera-houses  of  Europe.  Mr.  Costa, 
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however,  is  to  be  especially  congratulated  on 
his  directorship  of  the  Ballet.  There  was  lit- 
tle acting  in  the  spectacle  to  detain  the  criti- 
cal pen.  Mr.  Burnett  and  Miss  Wells  mainly 
contributed  what  there  was.  Miss  Millie 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  new  players,  made  a 
very  pleasing  impression,  and  is  unquestion- 
ably destined  to  achieve  a high  position 
among  the  ‘chamber-maids’  of  the  local  stage. 
‘The  Black  Crook’  will  be  condensed  as  it 
runs  proceeds  and  thus  will  pass  off  more 
rapidly  and  pleasantly.  The  theatre  wears  a 
very  bright  and  cheerful  aspect  and  Mr. 
Wheatley  com-(sic)  his  fall  season  ‘with 
earnest  of  success’.” 

This  and  the  other  accounts  of  the  famous 
first  night  which  lasted  all  but  indefinitely 
must  rouse  memories  from  those  who  used 
to  see  the  “openings”  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld’s 
Follies  out-of-town  when  he  dress-rehearsed 
into  the  small  hours  of  morning  in  front  of 
an  audience  on  the  long-suffering  road.  Those 
who  journeyed  to  the  Hoboken  revival  of  The 
Black  Crook * in  1929  and  lived  to  tell  the 
tale  will  horrify  you  with  its  one-thirty  a.m. 
curtain  if  you  barely  mention  it.  Christopher 
Morley,  Cleon  Throckmorton,  and  Harry 
Wagstaff  Gribble  made  every  effort  to  re- 
produce the  great  musical  spectacle  of  the 
Sixties  and  succeeded  even  beyond  their 
fondest  dreams  in  this  respect  at  least.  Per- 
sons present  at  the  original  opening  were  in- 
vited back,  perhaps  to  repeat  their  previous 
experiment,  and  to  drink  Hoboken’s  beer  in 
the  darkest  days  of  prohibition.  Veils  were 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  ladies  but  few 
of  them  felt  up  to  the  trip  across  the  Hud- 
son. 

Four  days  earlier  than  the  Tribune,  the 
New  York  Times,  which  still  prides  itself  on 
its  promptness  in  reporting  (now  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  celebrated  Sam  Zolo- 
tow  who  frequently  refers  to  himself  as  Te- 
cumseh),  carried  a glowing  account  of  the 
fabulous  opening. 

“NIBLO’S  GAREDEN  — Mr.  WHEAT- 
LEY  opened  his  beautiful  theatre  last  night 
after  a prolonged  recess,  during  which  the 


* Choreography  for  the  revival  was  by  Agnes 
DeMille. 


POSTER  FOR  A REVIVAL  OF  THE  BLACK  CROOK, 


house  has  been  cleaned,  redecorated,  reg.lded, 
and  put  in  apple-pie  order.  A new  stage,  of 
the  most  modern  and  approved  construction, 
has  been  made  at  great  expense,  and  a vast 
amount  of  new  scenery  procured.  The  house 
was  densely  packed  with  a critical  and  ap- 
preciative audience,  additional  interest  being 
imparted  to  the  opening  with  the  announce- 
ment of  a new  and  original  spectacular  dra- 
ma entitle  ‘The  Black  Crook’. 

‘The  Black  Crook’  is  a story  of  sorcery, 
demonism,  and  wickedness  generally,  in 
which  one  Hertzog  (Mr.  MORTON),  a de- 
formed and  ill-natured,  but  very  learned, 
man,  grows  desperate  in  spirit,  makes  a com- 
pact with  Zamiel  or  Satan,  by  which  he 
agrees  to  win  over  to  perdition  one  soul  for 
each  year  of  life  to  be  granted  to  him,  the 
account  to  be  settled  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  before  the  clock  strikes  midnight.  The 
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lover-hero,  Rodolphe,  is  enamoured  of  Ami- 
na; he  is  a poor  painter  ; — she  a rural  beauty. 
Count  Wolfenstein  sees  her,  and  by  force  of 
feudal  power  takes  her  for  himself,  locking 
her  lover  in  a dungeon.  The  Black  Crook  in 
search  of  a soul  for  his  next  New  Year,  visits 
Rodolphe,  tells  him  of  a cave  of  gold  in  the 
forest,  also  that  his  love  Amina  is  noble,  and 
induces  him  to  go  in  search  of  the  treasure. 
On  the  way  Rodolphe  sees  a dove  pursued 
by  a serpent,  kills  the  reptile  and  saves  the 
bird,  who  proves  to  be  the  Fairy  Queen 
Stalacta.  She  exposes  Hertzog’s  trick,  and 
assists  Rodolphe.  The  reader  will  now  readily 
see  that  the  Count  is  slain,  Amina  rescued 
and  married  to  Rodolphe,  and  the  Black 
Crook  ( Hertzog ) himself  very  justly  sent  to 
the  Devil,  instead  of  sending  the  gay  young 
lover. 

“The  house  was  fairly  packed  with  a mass 
of  humanity,  exceeding  the  crush  at  any 
time,  even  in  that  house  of  crushes.  The 
first  act  is  trashy,  but  affords  ample  scope 
for  fine  spectacular  display,  and  introduces 
the  English  and  French  Ballet  troupes,  who 
were  received  with  enthusiasm.  Mile  BON- 
FANTI.  the  premier  danseuse  (sic),  is  as 
light  as  a feather,  and  exceedingly  graceful. 
She,  with  Mile  SANGALLI  and  Mile  RIGL, 
was  encored  twice  during  the  Pas  de  Fleurs. 
The  Pas  de  Sabot  is  also  a charming  arrange- 
ment, in  which  Mile  ROSI  DELVAL  re- 
ceived the  well-merited  applause  of  the 
house.  Miss  MILL\  CAVENDISH  (Gar- 
line)  was  encored  in  her  song  of  ‘The  Naugh- 
ty Men’.  The  act  closed  with  a grand  in- 
cantation scene  laid  in  a wild  glen,  whose 
weird  and  unholy  look  was  quite  apropos  to 
the  devilish  business  there  enacted.  The  cur- 
tain went  down  on  the  second  act  at  10:45 
o’clock.  The  features  of  this  act  were  the 
dances  held  in  the  gorgeous  grotto  of  Stalac- 
ta. Mile  SANGALLI  and  the  full  ballet  ap- 
peared in  the  Pas  de  Naiad,  after  which  came 
the  ballet  success  of  the  night,  the  witching 
Pas  de  Demons,  in  which  the  demons,  who 
wear  no  clothes  to  speak  of,  so  gracefully 
and  prettily  disported  as  to  draw  forth  thun- 
ders of  applause.  No  similar  exhibition  has 
been  made  on  an  American  stage  that  we 
remember,  certainly  none  where  such  a com- 


bination of  youth,  grace,  beauty,  and  elan 
was  found.  The  curtain  was  rung  up  three 
times  at  the  close  of  this  act,  in  compliance 
with  preemptory  demands  of  the  house.  The 
late  hour  not  far  from  morning  at  which  the 
'Black  Crook’  closed,  prevents  a further  no- 
tice of  its  merits.  Mr.  WHEATLEY,  who  has 
made  an  actual  outlay  of  not  far  from 
$50,000  in  preparation  of  the  piece,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  success.  It  will  be 
repeated  every  night,  and  is  well  worth  see- 
ing, as  it  is  decidedly  the  event  of  this  spec- 
tacular age.” 


In  those  days  managers  frequently  added 
to  their  entertainment  so  as  to  attract  re- 
peaters as  well  as  new  audiences.  Today  pro- 
ducers frequently  trim  their  show's  to  pro- 
vide a lower  operating  cost  but  very  rarely 
expand  or  add  new  attractions.  Now  many 
people  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  orig- 
inal notices  are  the  only  ones  that  count. 
There  is  a certain  justification  for  this,  of 
course,  perhaps  because  more  people  pay  at- 
tention to  what  the  critics  say  than  they  used 
to  do.  It  is  naturally  flattering  to  the  review'- 
ers,  but  it  dumps  on  their  shoulders  a ter- 
rific financial  responsibility  which  a mere 
shrug  does  not  remove.  Too  often  one  hears 
it  said  that  the  monetary  loss  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  deprivation  of  jobs  to  actors  and 
technical  personnel  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
newspaperman  termed  critic  by  his  publisher. 
Legally  and  literally  this  is  true,  but  for  that 
reason  alone  if  for  no  other,  he  must  be  deaf 
and  blind  to  the  first  night  chitchat  which 
has  a tendency  towards  damning  a show  in 
favor  of  a wisecrack — bon  mots  are  not 
made  in  this  age.  Or  perhaps  we  don’t  rec- 
ognize them. 

At  any  rate  Mr.  Wheatley  did  embellish 
The  Black  Crook  as  the  New  York  Daily 
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Tribune  recorded  in  its  issue  of  May  28, 
1867: 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE 
May  28,  1867 

NIBLO’S  GARDEN— “The  Black  Crook 
Renewed.” 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Dr.  Johnson  know  why  the  good  old  gentle- 
man rejoiced*  to  continue  his  visits  to  the 
green-room  of  his  friend  David  Garrick’s 
theater.  He  was  frank  enough  to  state  the 
precise  reason.  If  men,  now-a-days,  were  as 
squeamish  as  the  old  scholar  was,  the  ballet 


* refused. 


at  Niblo’s  Garden  would  attract  but  small 
audiences.  Tastes  differ,  however,  and  so 
Niblo’s  Garden  is  crowded  nightly.  Last 
evening  it  was  packed  in  every  part.  “The 
Black  Crook”  was  presented  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  a new  setting,  and  a very  alluring 
spectacle  it  was.  New  dancers  appeared, 
nearly  all  the  costumes  were  new,  and  one 
new  scene  of  singular  brilliancy  was  intro- 
duced, that,  namely,  of  the  ball  room.  It  is 
composed  of  three  vistas,  the  central  one  be- 
ing an  arch.  The  roof  is  wrought  in  imitation 
of  fretted  gold.  On  the  right  are  four  statue- 
pillars,  and  the  same  on  the  left.  The  arch 
is  supported  by  six  four-fold  pillars,  made 
of  crystal  spokes,  and  encircled  with  jeweled 
bands  of  gold.  Statues  supporting  sconces 
surrounded  each  pillar.  A central  chandelier 
dispenses  light  from  above.  The  scene  is  full 
of  spendor.  Of  the  dances  that  are  danced 
hereon  we  can  only  speak  at  risk  of  exhaust- 
ing our  stock  of  adjectives.  Mr.  Richard 
Marston  and  Mr.  Froude,  the  scenic  artist 
and  the  machinist,  were  called  out  and  suit- 
ably applauded  for  this  fine  work  of  scenic 
art.  Some  delay  was  made  in  the  course  of 
the  fourth  act,  which  the  stage  manager,  Mr. 
Vincent,  explained  by  a mirthful  truism  to 
the  effect  that  the  ladies  of  the  ballet  “were 
not  dressed,”  but  the  patience  of  the  audi- 
ence was  finally  rewarded  by  a gorgeous 
spectacle.  The  masquerade  scene  contained 
many  novelties,  of  a fanciful  and  comic 
character.  A balloon  and  man  was  one.  The 
final  “transformation  scene”  has  been  re- 
vamped and  made  even  more  effective  than 
before.  Of  the  play — “The  Black  Crook,” 
that  is — little  remains:  but  that  little  is  am- 
ply sufficient.  Mr.  Burnett  and  Miss  Mary 
Wells  are  still  in  the  cast,  and  still  remind 
us  that  the  art  of  acting  has  not  wholly  de- 
parted from  Niblo’s  Garden.  We  cannot  here 
speak  on  the  new  dancers,  for  lack  of  time 
and  space — and  perhaps  that  is  as  well.  The 
old  favorites,  Bonfanti,  Sangelli,  and  Regal, 
still  wear  their  laurels,  notwithstanding  the 
Corps  de  Ballet  has  been  strongly  reinforced. 
Mr.  Dodworth  contributed  last  evening 
largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience 
by  his  appropriate  and  pleasing  music.  The 
performance  terminated  at  a late  hour,  but 
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the  spectators  remained,  patient  and  ap- 
parently delighted,  till  the  fall  of  the  final 
curtain.” 

Five  months  later  the  New  York  1 imes  for 
October  22nd  was  speaking  of  further  addi- 
tions which  pleased  them  enormously: 

“Some  cheerful  additions  were  made  to 
‘The  Black  Crook’  last  evening.  This  spec- 
tacle, which  like  the  Summer  rose,  is  re- 
freshed by  every  dew  that  touches  it,  while 
the  dew  itself,  though  glistens  but  a moment 
and  disappears,  is  never  missed,  receives  new 
scenes  and  new  people,  and  absorbs  them 
or  casts  them  off  for  others  without  a fluc- 
tuation in  attractiveness  or  popularity.  Mile 
BILLON,  who  danced  for  the  first  time  in 
the  ballet  of  the  ball-room  last  night,  is  inex- 
pressibly airy.  Her  bounds  are  marvelous, 
and  have  a grace  which  is  beyond  the  mere 
gymnastic  merit  which  secured  her  the 
aplause  of  the  crowd.  She  is  the  most  for- 
midable rival  Mile  BONFANTI  has  yet  had, 
and  is  one  of  the  easiest  dancers  now  in  this 
City,  which  is  so  well  supplied  with  terpsi- 
chorean  marvels.  M.  VON  HAM  ME,  who 
dances  with  Mile  BILLON,  resembles  a 
gentleman  whom  the  Ravels  introduced 
here,  and  name,  face,  and  style  agreeing,  we 
take  him  to  be  the  same.  His  peculiarity  is 
revolution.  Mexico  alone  can  equal  M.  V AN 
HAMME  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
revolutions.  The  most  entertaining  novelty 
introduced  in  the  (spectacle  last  evening, 
however,  was  the  baby  ballet — a march  of 
intricate  military  evolutions  performed  by 
over  a hundred  youngsters,  varying  in  height 
from  35  to  45  inches.  These  military  marches 
are  growing  to  be  great  bores,  and  only  the 
precocity  of  performers  make  the  present 
one  interesting — but  interesting  it  certainly 
is.  The  infant  RAVEL  who  leads  the  army 
and  dances  the  ‘Pas  de  Militaire,’  is  a won- 
der for  his  inches,  and  the  completeness  of 
the  entire  performance  must  add  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  ‘The  Black  Crook.’ 
After  this  ‘Ballet’  nothing  ought  to  surprise 
us,  and  if  next  year  Mssrs.  PALMER  & 
WHEATLEY  would  chance  to  announce 
that  150  babies  of  six  months  old,  after  un- 
dergoing some  peculiar  process  of  forcing, 
are  to  appear  in  an  original  piece  composed 
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expressly  for  them  by  a brother  or  sister 
baby,  and  that  a baby  is  to  take  Mr.  MOL- 
LENHAUER’S  baton,  and  the  whole  enter- 
tainment is  to  be  produced  under  the  special 
direction  of  an  infant  stage-manager,  there 
will  be  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  believe  the 
advertisement  and  rush  to  see  the  prodigies. 
Although  a firstnight,  there  were  few  “hit- 
ches” last  evening,  and  the  children  were 
perfect.” 

The  same  day  the  Tribune  in  the  midst 
of  its  admiration  of  “the  bewildering  forest 
of  female  legs”  was  able  to  review  the  piece 
in  this  fashion: 

“NEW  FEATURES  IN  ‘THE  BLACK 
CROOK’:  Just  as  it  is  necessary  once  in  a 
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while  for  the  clergy  man  to  preach  about 
faith  and  works,  so  it  is  necessary  once  in  a 
while  for  the  journalist  to  write  about  ‘The 
Black  Crook.’  The  famous  spectacle  has  be- 
come an  established  feature  in  the  world  of 
local  amusement.  Borne  on  the  sturdy  and 
handsome  legs  of  the  dancers  it  has  travelled 
a long  ways,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it 
will  travel  a good  deal  further  yet.  It  is  now 
in  its  second  year.  It  has  been  seen  by  mil- 
lions of  persons.  Children  cry  for  it.  Coun- 
trymen coming  to  town  clamor  for  it,  and 
will  not  be  comforted  unless  they  see  it.  The 
rural  visitor  in  fact,  divides  his  time  be- 
tween Niblo’s  Garden  and  Trinity  Church, 
and  he  certainly  sees  a good  deal  at  both 
places.  In  respect  to  the  manifold  charms 
of  ‘The  Black  Crook’  we  have,  fortunately, 
no  occasion  to  be  prolix.  To  enumerate  them 
all  would  be  to  fill  this  sheet  with  spangles. 
Its  new  beauties,  howbeit,  merit  particular 
mention.  We  saw  the  great  pageant  last 
night  and  thus  are  enabled  to  describe  it. 
The  piece  in  general  passed  off  very  smooth- 
ly. There  was,  indeed,  as  there  always  is,  a 
little  too  much  Ballet  in  the  second  act;  and 
there  was  a painfully  long  ‘wait’  between 
acts  second  and  third.  This  was  all  that 
marred  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion — and 
this  as  far  as  the  wait  is  concerned  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again.  As  to  the  dancing — 
people  in  general  can  scarcely  see  too  much 
of  it.  Marie  Bonfanti’s  admirers,  in  partic- 
ular, never  seem  to  tire  of  watching  and  ap- 
plauding her  amazingly  agile  and  delight- 
fully graceful  capers.  She  was  as  cordially 
applauded  last  night,  and  as  lavishly  show- 
ered with  bouquets,  as  at  the  first  when  her 
triumph  was  fresh.  And,  certainly,  there  is 
something  wonderfully  vital  in  her  style  of 
dancing.  She  is  all  alive  and  she  is  uncom- 
monly fruitful  of  beautiful  poses  and  win- 
ing ways.  The  beautiful  picture  that  ends 
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the  second  act — and  certainly,  it  is  very 
brilliantly — was  likewise  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded. We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  that 
Mr.  Atkin’s  fun  did  not  miss  its  reward.  This 
young  actor  has  a thankless  part, — as  who 
has  not,  for  that  matter,  who  acts  in  ‘The 
Black  Crook’? — and  he  makes  the  most  of  it 
by  earnest  endeavor  and  by  skillful  by-play. 
It  was  pleasant,  also,  to  see  that  so  good  an 
actress  as  Miss  Mary  Wells  was  recognized 
and  applauded  amid  the  sunrise  sky  of  gor- 
geous scenery,  and  the  bewildering  forest  of 
female  legs.  But  we  linger  in  coming  to  He- 
cuba, and  that  is  a fault.  Hecuba  is  in  the 
third  act.  Mile  Billon,  M.  Van  Hamme,  La 
Petite  Ravel,  La  Guarde  Imperiale — this  act 
introduces  them  all.  Mile.  Billon  made  a hit 
at  once.  She  is  a blonde,  is  pretty,  is  beauti- 
fully formed,  and  is  one  of  the  most  agile, 
and  elastic  human  beings  whom  we  have 
ever  seen.  Not  being  learned  in  the  tech- 
nicalities of  dancing  we  cannot  speak  critical- 
ly concerning  the  lady’s  accomplishments 
but  she  charmed  everybody  by  a certain  in- 
definable dash  abandonment,  a kind  of 
‘brandy-punchy’  volatility,  as  Dr.  Holmes 
might  say,  which  learning  and  wit  would  fail 
to  realize.  Her  Hungarian  dance  was  the 
gem  of  her  performance,  and  it  struck  us 
that  there  was  much  more  mind  in  it  than 
there  is  in  dance  in  general.  The  M.  Van 
Hamme  proves  to  be  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  has  been  seen  here  before,  and  much 
admired.  It  is  he  who  turns  three  times  ir 
the  air — a manifestly  difficult  achievement 
before  alighting — and  he  did  so  last  night 
amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  vast 
multitude.  The  Imperial  Guard  was  a great 
success.  The  little  fellows  have  been  splendid- 
ly trained  and  their  evolutions,  at  once  skill- 
ful and  amusing,  won  cordial  applause,  and 
stimulated  the  audience  to  exceeding  merri- 


ment.  La  Petite  Ravel  is,  for  a four  year 
old,  a wonderful  child.  His  performance  was 
‘encored,’  and  deserved  the  compliment. 
The  creature  could  scarcely  manage  to  carry 
off  his  gun  and  the  boucjuets  that  were 
thrown  to  him.  In  the  last  act  of  the  spect- 
acle, great  amount  of  mirth  was  made  by 
the  mechanical  donkey — and  need  we  say — 
the  great  transformation  scene,  which  is  as 
splendid  as  ever,  was  rapturously  applauded. 
In  one  word,  ‘The  Black  Crook’  has  lost  none 
of  its  beauty,  but  has  gained  new  ones,  and 
so  its  new  lease  on  popularity  is  assured.  Mr. 
Wheatley,  the  manager,  who  has  but  lately 
returned  from  Paris  was  in  the  audience 
last  night.  This  evening  the  performance  of 
‘The  Black  Crook’  will  be  attended,  among 
others,  by  the  Boston  Fusiliers,  in  full  uni- 
form and  Gilmore’s  Band.  There  will  be  a 


Matinee  on  Saturday,  at  one  o’clock.” 

The  Black  Crook  finally  closed  in  January 
1868.  Niblo’s  stayed  empty  only  one  week 
during  which  the  producers  readied  the  stage 
for  their  own  imitation  of  their  success,  The 
White  Fawn.  This  play  by  James  Mortimer, 
fared  little  better  as  a play  than  its  predeces- 
sor, but  the  ballet  again  was  a great  hit. 
About  the  dancers  the  review  said: 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
January  20th,  1868 
THE  WHITE  FAWN  AT  NIBLO’S 

vf 

The  best  scene,  because  the  most  beautiful 
in  color  and  the  most  poetic  in  sentiment, 
is  Sachetti’s  “Enchanted  Lake,”  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  graceful  dances  that  have 
ever  been  seen  on  the  local  stage.  The  comic 
element  in  the  piece  is  supplied  by  a proces- 


ELECTROTYPE  CUT  OF  THE  WHITE  FAWN— THE  ENCHANTED  LAKE  SCENE. 
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sion  of  fishes — which  evinces  great  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  costumers — and  by  a panto- 
mime exhibition  by  the  Hemming  Brothers 
and  Amy  Bennett  from  London.  The  panto- 
mime troupe,  however,  has  as  yet,  given  no 
evidence  of  particular  cleverness.  Better  per- 
formers of  this  class  have  been  seen  at  the 
Circus,  at  Barnum’s,  and  in  the  Bowery.  The 
clown  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day 
with  Mr.  Fox.  Of  the  ‘Transformation 
Scene’  we  must,  of  course,  reserve  descrip- 
tion— as  the  'Bright  Realms  of  The  Dragon 
Fly’  have  not  yet  been  burst  upon  the  public 
gaze.  As  to  the  Ballet,  it  appears  to  be  a 
very  good  one,  the  legs  are  very  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  are  beautiful,  and  most 
of  the  young  ladies  are  scant  of  apparel — 
a lack,  however,  which  does  not  seem  to  oc- 
casion poignant  regret,  either  in  their  own 
gentle  bosoms  or  in  the  more  rugged  breasts 
of  their  manly  admirers.  Bonfanti.  Sohike, 
and  Billon  arc  the  reigning  stars.  Most  of 
the  other  lovely  innocents  remain  nameless, 
but  blaze  in  groups  of  sixteen,  divided  ac- 
cording to  nationality.  Thus  the  connoisseurs 
of  dancing  and  of  feminine  beauty  may  de- 
light his  mighty  mind  by  subtle  discrimina- 
tion betwixt  the  German,  the  English,  the 
Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  American. 
France,  we  believe,  is  sternly  ruled  out  of  the 
miscellaneous  Ballet,  in  order  to  make  its 
descriptive  epithet  of  'Parisian’  more  dis- 


tinctly appropriate.  We  have  no  art  to  reckon 
the  several  outburst  of  joy  wherewith  the 
various  efforts  of  the  dancing  girls  have 
been  greeted  by  an  appreciative  public. 
Enough  to  say  that  the  dance  went  on  till 
it  seemed  as  though  it  would  never  stop  and 
that  joy  was  unconfined.  The  Ballet  is  the 
main  thing;  and,  as  already  intimated,  the 
spectacle  of  an  enlightened  populace  wor- 
shipping at  this  gentle  shrine  is  the  most  edi- 
fying thing  in  the  world,  and  calculated 
greatly  to  exalt  one’s  ideals  of  the  perfectab- 
ility  of  human  nature.  Once  and  once  only, 
in  the  course  of  (the  representation  The 
White  Fawn,  borne  in  on  a shutter,  distract- 
ed public  regard  for  a brief  moment  from 
the  mazy  dance.  A slight  clue  to  the  plot  was 
seen  in  this  incident.  A princess  is  changed 
into  a white  fawn,  by  day,  becomes  a woman 
again  by  night.  Good  and  evil  fairies  contend 
over  the  fate  of  this  damsel  and.  of  course, 
the  good  fairies  triumph  in  the  long  run — 
or,  rather,  in  the  long  dance — and  all  is 
made  right  in  the  Realms  of  the  Dragon- 
Fly.  No  spectator  is  likely,  though,  to  make, 
any  strenuous  endeavor  to  follow  out  the 
plot  of  ‘The  White  Fawn.’  It  is  but  a pretext 
for  the  dancers,  who  are  all  in  all,  and 
whose  reign  is  likely  to  be  long  in  the  land 
(and  broad  too)  while  grass  grows  and  rivers 
run  and  beauty  maintains  its  magic  spell 
o’er  hearts — and  pockets.” 


. /(/ nort  /ef/ff  men  /j 

T he  stereoscopic  cards  reproduced  in  the  text  and  the  other  il’ustrations,  with  two  excep- 
tions, are  from  the  Theatre  Collection  of  The  New  York  Public  Library.  The  lithographs  on 
pages  11  and  15  are  from  T he  Museum  of  The  City  of  New  York. 
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